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INSTRUCTION’ 


Waldo Abbot.? Today, ladies and gentlemen, Profes- 
sor Dunham of the Latin department will give us his 
views on the teaching of foreign languages. In the 
few minutes at his disposal, I am hoping that he will 
be able to remove some of the confusion in our minds 
regarding the study of foreign languages. 

First, I wish you would tell me, Mr. Dunham, why 
classicists talk and write in a high-sounding and stilted 
literary style. 

Mr. Dunham. Your question surprises me, Mr. Abbot. 
Most of my colleagues talk like ordinary human beings, 
and I am sure I find it easier to speak and write in an 
improvised style. If any speakers over this station do 
affect a stilted literary style, they must be living in the 
eighteenth century. But you are quite right in warn- 
ing me to keep our audience in mind. As a radio 
listener I gain the impression that too many speakers 
gauge their audience at too low a level. Would you 
be willing to admit that the American public, thanks 

1 Adapted from a broadeast presented through the fa- 
cilities of the University of Michigan Broadcasting Serv- 
ice, December 24, 1945. 

? Director of Broadcasting Service, University of Michi- 


gan. 
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to a free press, the radio, and our free schools, is the 
best informed public in the world today? 

Mr. A. That is why I believe we must get our message 
across. I imagine only language scholars have read 
Otto Jespersen’s “Growth and Structure of the English 
Language.” On page 137, 
he is telling how “Punch” satirized the literary aristoc- 
racy of the eighteenth century. “Bad companions cor- 
rupt good manners,” became “Iniquitous intercourses 
contaminate proper habits.” 

Mr. D. The familiar proverb, “When the eat’s away 
the mice will play,” appeared as, “In the absence of 
the feline race, the mice give themselves up to various 


I have a copy right here. 


pastimes.” 

Mr. A. “Accidents will happen in the best of families,” 
was made to read “Casualties will take place in the 
most excellently conducted family circles.” 

Mr. D. And “Too many cooks spoil the broth, 
dressed up as “More confectioners than are absolutely 


” was 


necessary are apt to ruin the potage.” 

Mr. A. English seems to have gone on a literary jag 
in those days. 

Mr. D. It certainly got out of bounds when the six- 
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word proverb, es rolling stone gathers no moss,” was 
disguised as “Cryptogamous concretion never grows 
on mineral fragments that declirfe repose.” 

Mr. A. 
I believe speech should be simple, straightforward, and 


You seem to be arguing on my side, Dunham. 


fairly informal. 
Mr. D. 
having some good wholesome fun with the excessive 
Today, when 


I agree with you, Abbot. We have only been 


classicism of the eighteenth century. 
Latin and Greek, and even modern languages, except 
for purely practical purposes, are everywhere 
neglected, that kind of satire loses its appropriateness. 
In tact, the exact opposite is now the butt for ridicule. 
Mr. A. How so? 

Mr. D. Well, we have learned a good deal in recent 
years about the source of our English language. We 
once thought of our language as a branch of German. 
Teachers of English often tell their pupils that English 
is a Teutonie language like German. So it is, but that 
The skeleton of English 
is native, and we use many words in our everyday life 
If you say 


statement is only a half truth. 


which the modern German understands. 
“house,” he will think you are talking German, but he 
will spell it differently. We now know that we use 
as much Latin and Greek as Anglo-Saxon, and, what 
is more, Latin not only gives us the lion’s share of the 
intellectual and professional words, but also a very 
large percentage of our short everyday words. Let me 
illustrate. We Latin teachers like to quote the wag 
who said, “Avoid Latin derivatives; use terse, pure, 
simple Saxon.” Every word is Latin except Saxon, 
and six of the seven Latin words have one or two 
syllables. 
Mr. A. 

you that letter of instruction in which I said, “Use 


I am afraid I went out on a limb when I sent 


simple or compound, rather than complex sentences. 
Now let’s 
see. The Anglo-Saxon words in my directions are or, 
Wait 


Aren’t you going to leave me any words 


Use strong, common Anglo-Saxon words.” 


rather, than, strong, Anglo-Saxon, and words, 
a minute! 
at all? 
Mr. D. 
compound, complex, sentences, and common.” But 


Your important words were, “Use, simple, 


those words are Latin. 


Mr. A. Say, I’ve a notion to eut you off the air, Dun- 
ham. You will have us all believing that English is a 


foreign language. 

Mr. D. Isn’t it? If we are aiming for brevity, purity, 
and simplicity, it is too late to return to the language 
of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors. Even if we reduce our 
vocabulary to the 850 words in Ogden’s Basie English, 
42 per cent are classical. 

Mr. A. I grant that English is indebted to other lan- 
guages, especially Latin, Greek, and French; but is 
not the English language now sufficiently stabilized so 
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that we can get along without foreign languages for its 
further development? 

Mr. D. The late W. A. Oldfather, of the University of 
Illinois, made a study of the new words that have come 
into English since 1800; he found that 50 per cent of 
these new words were from Latin and Greek and only 
12 per cent from native English. A study of obsolete 
words in the Bible and Shakespeare shows that the 
obsolescence is greater for native words than for Latin 
and Greek. So we see that the proportion of elassica] 
words in English is increasing, while that of Anglo- 
Now Oldfather’s studies were 
made before the war. It is common knowledge that 
during the war there were added to our vocabulary a 
large number of new technical words of Latin and 
Greek origin, and also many foreign words which were 
due to direet contact with other nations. 

Mr. A. Do you think there will be an increase of in- 
terest in foreign-language study as a result of the war? 
Mr. D. Undoubtedly. In fact, enrollments are already 
increasing. The war caught us in a period of isolation- 


Saxon is decreasing. 


ism and found us wanting in a command of foreign 
languages. In order to remedy the deficiency, the 
Army and Navy were obliged to undertake an inten- 
sive training program. The Army conducted classes 
in at least seventeen languages, and the Navy provided 
language guides and records in forty-five different lan- 
guages. 

Mr. A. If we must learn so many different languages, 
how ean we have one world with a common under- 
standing among nations? 

Mr. D. No one person can learn all of them, of course. 
But we Americans hold a strategie position for two 
First, we have the nationals of all nations 
with whom we must have relations. At least we have 
a sufficient number of their nationals to serve as inter- 
preters, and that number will increase as a result of 
Second, the one thing needed is 
a common international language. I do not mean an 
international language of diplomacy, nor a language 
for intellectuals, but one language that will be gen- 
erally understood by the literate everywhere. I think 
that language will be English. 

Mr. A. Why not French, or Spanish, or German? 
Mr. D. Because English is rapidly becoming univer- 
sal. Among the more enlightened nations of the world, 
English is either the official language or, in non-Eng- 
lish-speaking countries, the first foreign language stud- 
ied. Many tourists have had the experience of “getting 
by” abroad without knowing the language of the coun- 
try. 

A second reason for favoring English is its eosmo- 
politan character. Its vocabulary is borrowed almost 
entirely from Latin, Greek, French and German. 
Other European languages have also borrowed from 


reasons. 


closer relationships. 
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these same sources, thus giving them a common bond 
with English. But English has the advantage because 
no one of the modern European languages has bor- 
rowed from all of these sources collectively to such 
an extent. 

Mr. A. What do you think will be the attitude of col- 
leges in the future regarding the study of foreign lan- 
guages ? 

Mr. D. There is a growing tendency for colleges of 
liberal arts to require a knowledge of at least one for- 
eign language. The feeling is almost universal that 
the elective system has developed to a point where the 
graduates of colleges and universities, with their 
almost exclusive interest in specialization, no longer 
understand each other. Democracy emphasizes diver- 
sity, but specialization defeats itself when there is no 
unity of feeling and purpose among men. The recent 
Report of the Harvard Committee makes a strong 
case for general education.* In the chapter on the 
Secondary Schools the report emphasizes the study 
of foreign languages for a better understanding of 
English and for this purpose gives the preference to 
Latin and French. The report states: “There is no 
better practice in reading or in writing English than 
translation, provided the translator knows the other 
language sufficiently well.’ 

Mr. A. Do you think the University of Michigan 
should follow the recommendations of the Harvard 
Report ? 
Mr. D. 

is under obligation to the people of the state, who pro- 
Harvard, as we know, admits 
Their high 


Not in its entirety, because a state university 


vide for its support. 
only the top graduates of high schools. 
scholarship and aptitude are fairly predictive of suc- 
cess in college. For this reason Harvard does not need 
to be concerned to such an extent with the motivation 
They have already proven themselves 
to be people who do not follow the line of least resis- 


of its students. 
tance. Such students can usually be counted on to 
run on their own steam. We also have many students 
of similar character at our university, but we do not 
limit ourselves to the whipping cream. Historically 
the university is the erown of our public-school system. 
That means that, once we have made up our mind as 
to what constitutes the essentials of a liberal education, 
we must put them down in black and white and then 
guarantee exposure to those essential experiences. We 
are already fairly well agreed as to what these general 
areas of experience are. We believe, that whatever a 
student’s special interest may be, he should be able to 
express ideas, be familiar with the wisdom of the 

3 General Education in a Free Society, Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1945. 

4The italics are those of the committee, who place 


undue emphasis on the degree of mastery of the language. 
High-school pupils are not professional translators. 
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humanities, understand the historical development of 
Western civilization, have command of basie mathe- 
matical concepts, and be able to use scientifie method 
in arriving at conclusions. These experiences, of 
course, must proceed onward and upward beyond the 
high-school level and eventually integrate in the stu- 
dent’s field of specialization. 

Mr. A. What would be the possible effect of such a 
program on the high schools, Mr. Dunham, if it should 
be adopted? 

Mr. D. None at all, at first. The high schools would 
remain free to work out their own salvation, and we 
would continue to take their qualified graduates as 
they come. The high schools, however, have a tendency 
to reflect higher education, and it is possible that the 
high schools of the future, wheri they are fully 
equipped with liberally educated teachers, will place 
greater emphasis upon such subjects as foreign lan- 
guages, mathematics, history, the sciences, and fine 
arts. But when these subjects come back after their 
long period of disguise and lowered standards, they 
will return with fresh interests, better teaching mate- 
rials, more appealing methods of instruction, and 
with teachers who have a well-rounded education as 
well as specialized and professional training. Among 
these teachers will be veterans of the war who have 
continued their college education and men who have 
had training in learning a foreign language in the 
ASTP. 

Mr. A. I understand you are interested in the meth- 
ods used by the armed forces in the teaching of foreign 
languages. How did the plan work out? 

Mr. D. I did not teach in the ASTP, but I followed 
its methods quite closely. I was interested in it on 
account of the oral method used in teaching languages 
and because that is the way we taught foreign lan- 
guages in Cleveland when I was teaching there. The 
plan is not new at all. 
In fact, languages were taught orally in the Middle 
Ages. We were merely shaking off the dead hand of 
scientific grammar as it was taught in the nineteenth 
century. Language is a live thing, not a training 
camp for philologists. Even Latin came to life when 
we began asking questions in Latin and the students 
found they could answer in Latin. A language is to 
be “heard and said as well as seen and read.” 

Mr. A. Why would it not be a good plan to adopt 
the Army method in civilian classes? 

Mr. D. At least three characteristics of the Army 
program can be developed at once. 

First, we can provide more oral practice, especially 
during the first year, and postpone translation until 
the students can use fluently a fairly large stock of 
common words and phrases. If a teacher believes that 
it is his main job to teach his students to read and 


Neither was it new with us. 








would do well to consider 


translate the language, he 
the opinion of competent instructors in the Army pro- 
gram, who say that the emphasis on hearing and speak- 
ing the language helped rather than hindered the abil- 
ity to read and translate. 

Seeond, we ean inerease the number of hours usually 
required for a language course and use the extra time 
for laboratory practice and study of the life, institu- 
tions, and customs of the people. The usual four or 
five hours a week devoted to a beginning language is 
not long enough. The Federal Government requires 
seven clock hours a week for the teaching of agricul- 
ture under the Smith-Hughes program. 

Third, the Army promoted the brighter students 
rapidly, while we generally hold them back. In schools 
where they eannot be promoted to a faster section, 
groups within classes can be provided for and taught 
simultaneously by the same teacher. This plan has 
been followed successfully for the past ten years at 
University High School. 

However, we should not allow ourselves to be led 
We need 
to keep in mind its narrow scope in contrast with the 
We cannot 
be satisfied now with a few conversational phrases in 
We are interested in gaining a 


astray by the glamor of the Army method. 
broader cultural objectives in peace time. 


a foreign tongue. 
firsthand knowledge of a people by reading their books 
and absorbing their genius. We are interested in rais- 
ing the cultural level of the American people; and I, 
for one, do not believe this can be done by cheapening 


educational experience. If we are to maintain the 


hie 4? 
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respect of other nations, we must provide an adequate 
offset to our material wealth. This, I believe, should 
be a genuine love and cultivation of the humanities, in- 
cluding a firsthand acquaintance with some language 
and literature other than our own. 

Mr. A. What do you think that language should be? 
Mr. D. At the college level the choice of the particu- 
lar language or languages to be studied should be de- 
termined by the educational requirements of the indi- 
vidual student. The yardstick for his liberal education 
will naturally be the wealth of the literature of the 
language in question and its contribution to our own 
language and literature. But when he begins his field 
of specialization, he may need to learn some additional 
language required by his special field. 

Mr. A. What languages do you think the high school 
ought to teach? 

Mr. D. If we are right in our claim that the main 
purpose of the high school is to provide opportunities 
for a general education as a preparation for intelligent 
living, then the high sehool will offer only those lan- 
guages which make the greatest contribution to the 
English language and literature. We are a product 
of Western civilization, and history has determined 
what these languages are, just as it has determined 
our religion and philosophy of life. 

Mr. A. I see we have used up our time, Mr. Dunham. 
Your views on the value of foreign-language study are 
a sincere expression of faith in a kind of education 
that is too often neglected in these turbulent times. 
It is easy to see why you like to teach Latin. Thank 
you for coming over. 





LIBRARIES ARE CENTERS OF EDUCATION 

In previous discussions of the futile methods of 
dealing with subversive activities the guess was made 
that they would lead to control of printed matter. 
That guess seems to have been proved correct. The 
censorship of books and magazines was one of the main 
themes of deliberation at the recent meeting of the 
American Library Association. Apart from the viola- 
tion of democratic principles of freedom, those who 
promote the censorship of reading matter also violate 
pedagogical principle and give greater publicity to 
the forbidden publications than they would normally 
receive. There must be few authors or dramatists who 
do not cherish the hope that some unenlightened body 
will ban or censor their works. Queen Victoria’s pri- 
vate secretary was once informed by Her Majesty’s 
ladies-in-waiting that they were greatly enjoying a 
book which he was reading to Her Majesty—especially 


the passages he had marked. “Those,” he replied, 





“were passages that I marked to omit when reading 
the book to the Queen.” 

It is as serious to censor books that may be eircu- 
lated in libraries as it is to prevent access to all sides 
of a question at the appropriate places in school and 
college. The library is or should be a center for edu- 
cation, working in close co-operation with other edu- 
cational institutions and in many respects continuing 
the work for which they ean only lay the foundations. 
The time has passed when the notion that librarians 
should be “keepers of books” can in any way be justi- 
fied. In the preparation of librarians as of teachers 
there is, no doubt, a great deal of technical training 
that must be acquired, but this part of the preparation 
may too readily obscure the main purpose of both pro- 
fessions—to edueate those for whom they are re- 
sponsible. 

How far this function of librarians and libraries is 
from being recognized wag indicated at the ALA meet- 
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ing by the information there presented on the amount 
of money levied for the support of libraries and on the 
salaries paid to librarians. Salaries, it may be ob- 
jected, are not always a good index of services per- 
formed. Nevertheless, they do serve as a measure of 
the publie’s esteem of an occupation. In any ease the 
salaries of librarians have not kept up with the length- 
ened period and higher standards of preparation now 
required. 

It is perhaps too much to expect that great changes 
ean be made in any of the aspects of the problems 
here diseussed—censorship, support, and salaries—by 
appeals to the public. The process of education will 
be slow, but that it may be done effectively by adopt- 
ing for libraries the analogue of parent-teacher asso- 
ciation in education is being shown in Westport, 


Conn.—I. L. K. 


GERMAN AND AUSTRIAN TEACHERS TO 
STUDY IN THE UNITED STATES 

Tue American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education has sponsored a project to bring nine Ger- 
man and Austrian teachers to the United States for a 
year of study and observation in teacher-educating in- 
stitutions. The project, financed by the Rockefeller 
Foundation, is designed to aid in the reconstruction of 
education in Germany and Austria. The nine teacher- 
education leaders, carefully selected from German and 
Austrian educational ministries and institutions, on ar- 
rival in New York will attend orientation meetings 
scheduled by the Institute of International Education 
and by Chris A. De Young, dean, Illinois State Nor- 
mal University (Normal), who is the co-ordinator of 
the project under the direction of the Committee on 
International Aspects of Teacher Education. 

After the initial orientation course the nine teach- 
ers will join the seminar in international education at 
the University of Maryland. Commencing August 16 
the group will attend the School for Executives con- 
ducted by the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education at Estes Park (Colo.). Following 
a period at Normal (Ill.) where teacher education in 
the United States will be discussed under the direction 
of H. H. Schroeder, dean emeritus, and Dean De 
Young, the members of the group will be distributed 
in nine different teacher-educating institutions for 
the first semester, and will spend the second semester 
at graduate schools of education. 


FAR EASTERN STUDIES AT STANFORD 
UNIVERSITY 
Tue Far Eastern study program at Stanford Uni- 
versity will be strengthened by the addition of new 
personnel and new library materials in line with the 
university’s recognition of the increasing importance 
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of the areas and peoples of Asia, according to a recent 
announcement by Alvin C. Eurich, acting president. 

Two new specialists will be added to the faculty in 
the fall, Thomas C. Smith, an expert in the field of 
Japanese history, and David Nivison, an expert in 
Chinese language and literature. 

Dr. Smith was selected during the war for intensive 
Japanese language training and served as a captain in 
the Marines. He was interpreter at the surrender of 
the Japanese on southern Honshu and remained in 
Japan until 1946. 

Dr. Nivison, who received his A.B. summa cum 
laude in Far Eastern languages at Harvard Univer- 
sity, currently holds a fellowship of the Harvard- 
Yenching Institute. 

The present Far Eastern staff includes Shau Wing 
Chan, director of Chinese language instruction in the 
School of Humanities; Claude A. Buss, who teaches 
the, modern Far East and Far Eastern international 
relations; and Arthur F. Wright, who instructs in the 
history of China and the intellectual history of the 
Far East. 

The university has allotted funds for the acquisi- 
tion of further basic materials on the history of China. 
This program will greatly expand the present Chinese 
collections in the university’s main library, which 
supplement the broad collections already available at 
the Hoover Library on War, Revolution, and Peace. 


THE EAST ASIAN INSTITUTE AT COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 

THE Rockefeller Foundation has approved a grant 
of $120,000 to Columbia University for the purpose 
of creating an East Asian Institute. Planned along 
the lines of the Russian Institute, which was founded 
in September, 1946, also through a grant by the 
Rockefeller Foundation, as reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, August 3, 1946, the new institute will enable 
the university to expand and intensify its program 
of Oriental studies. 

The East Asian Institute, which is expected to open 
in September, 1949, will concentrate at first on Chi- 
nese and Japanese studies. Courses in the cultural, 
economic, political, historical, and social studies of 
China and Japan, together with comprehensive lan- 
guage courses which will prepare students to work in 
original texts of the two languages, will round out the 
curriculum of the new institute. The intensive lan- 
guage courses will be offered next September. 

The university is also planning institutes for four 
other fields of interest—British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, Latin America, France, and Germany. The pur- 
pose of these institutes is to develop a highly trained 
corps of American teachers and administrators with 
special knowledge and understanding of the political, 
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economic, and social problems of peoples who will 


shape the course of world events. 


COLLEGE LOST IN FLOOD TO CONTINUE 

ScHOOL AND Society has received the following re- 
port from Stephen E. Epler, director, Vanport Ex- 
tension Center, Oregon State System of Higher Edu- 
eation. (Dr. Epler’s report on the veterans at the 
extension center appeared in ScHOoL AND SOCIETY, 
October 4, 1947.) 


The Columbia River waters in a matter of minutes com- 
pletely inundated the Vanport Extension Center along 
with the City of. Vanport on May 30. The break in the 
dike oceurred about 200 yards from the main college 
buildings. The college area was the first to be flooded. 
The entire city was covered with water in less than one 
hour. About 30 students and faculty were working at 
the time of the break removing some of the college records. 
This group scattered to their apartments and warned 
neighbors and others to flee. The apartments where the 
students lived were nearest the dike break and farthest 
Quick thinking 
staff saved 


from the exits leading out of Vanport. 

part of 
The students’ families included older 
The students, faculty, 
and their families were all accounted for by Friday of the 


and acting on the students and 
hundreds of lives. 
persons as well as many infants, 
following week. Not a single life was lost among this 
group although little personal property other than the 
clothes being worn was saved. 

The students, most of whom were veterans, promptly 
organized to rehabilitate themselves. A clothing ex- 
change was set up at St. Helen’s Hall, a private girls’ 
school, and thousands of pieces of clothing donated by 
Portland people were given to the families. Employment 
and housing bureaus were organized by the faculty and 
students. A nursery was set up to enable mothers to 
take employment. 

The Portland publie schools offered the use of Grant 
High School, one of the largest and best in the city, for 
The began on 
schedule, June 16, with over 400 students enrolled, nearly 
twice the 1946 The State 
Board of Higher Education has approved the continuance 
The 


program, as part of the General Extension Division, must 


the summer session. summer session 


summer-session enrollment. 


of the college program for at least another year. 


support itself on student fees. Government agencies are 
co-operating to furnish war-surplus equipment and furni- 
ture to replace that lost in the flood and are helping to 


find a site and buildings for fall. 
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The Veterans Administration granted special permis. 
sion to enable students who lost books in the flood needed 


to continue courses to secure replacements. The Red 
Cross, veterans organizations, and other agencies have 
also assisted in rehabilitation. 

The morale of the students has been extremely high; 
most of them are planning to continue their college 
program. 


RECENT EDUCATIONAL GRANTS BY THE 
CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF 
NEW YORK 

THE Carnegie Corporation of New York reported 
the following grants under date of June 8: 

To Columbia University $150,000 toward the sup- 
port of an Institute of International Studies and 
$19,000 for a study of the problems involved in using 
social-science data and techniques in the solution of 
government and industrial problems. 

$60,000 to Princeton University for a series of re- 
search projects in contemporary national and inter- 
national problems at the School of Public and Interna- 
tional Affairs. 

$50,000 to the University of Kansas to provide 
stipends for a limited number of graduate students 
working as apprentices to city managers in 25 Kansas 
cities as part of the training program in city manage- 
ment. Further information concerning the program 
may be had from Edwin O. Stone, professor of 
political science at the university. 

$30,000 to the University of Wisconsin to provide 
stipends for two research fellows studying the impact 
of certain laws on the daily lives of Wisconsin citizens. 

$25,000 to the University of Washington (Seattle 5) 
for the establishment of fellowships in public adminis- 
tration in the Institute of Publie Affairs. George A. 
Shipman, of the institute, ean provide further infor- 
mation on the awards which will be made not only to 
men from Washington but to those from nearby states 
and Alaska. 

$20,000 to the University of Michigan for stipends 
for two postdoctoral fellows in economies to work with 
the Survey Research Center in the analysis of studies 
conducted for the Federal Reserve Board with refer- 
ence to spending of income and savings. Rensis 
Likert, director of the center, is in charge of this 


program. 





Report on increase in membership for week ending 
July 19: 4. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Rear ApmMiraL DonaLtp B. Beary, commandant of 
the 12th Naval District, San Francisco, has been named 





president, Naval War College (Newport, R. I.), to 
sueceed Admiral Raymond A. Spruance who retired, 
July 1. Admiral Beary will assume his new duties 
in August, relieving Rear Admiral Allan E. Smith 
who is serving as acting president. Rear Admiral 
Charles R. Brown will serve as chief of staff for the 
new president. 
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HartaAN H. Hatcuer, dean, College of Arts and 
Sciences, the Ohio State University, has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of faculty and instruction to 
succeed Harvey H. Davis whose appointment to two 
deanships in the State University of Iowa was re- 
ported in ScHoo AND Society, May 29. Dr. Hatcher 
will assume his duties, September 16. 


CHARLES E, HAINEs, Pueblo 
(Colo.) Junior College, will assume the newly created 
post of vice-president, Ithaca (N. Y.) College, Sep- 


former president, 


tember 1. Dr. Haines will assist the administration 


in its planning and promotional work. 


E_pripge T. McSwarn, professor of education and 
director of the summer session, Northwestern Univer- 
sity (Evanston, Ill.), has been appointed dean, Uni- 
versity College (an evening division on the Chicago 
B. Posey, professor of 
political science, September 1. 
held the deanship sinee 1943, will return to the Evans- 
ton campus as chairman of the department of political 


campus), to sueceed Rollin 
Dr. Posey, who has 


science. 

R. C. BEEMON, supervising principal of the schools 
of Camp Lejeune (N. Car.), has been appointed dean, 
Wilmington (N. Car.) College, to succeed Dale K. 
Spencer who has resigned to aecept the principalship 
of the elementary school in the Sunset Park system 
B. A. Barringer, teacher 
of social studies in the Camp Lejeune schools, has 
succeeded Dr. Beemon. 


of New Hanover County. 


THE REVEREND ROLLIN J. FAIRBANKS, executive di- 
rector, Institute of Pastoral Care (Cambridge 38, 
Mass.), assumed new posts as assistant professor of 
practical theology and William Lawrence director of 
field work, the Episcopal Theological School (Cam- 
bridge), July 1. Dr. Fairbanks’s new duties will re- 
quire only part of his time thus enabling him to eon- 
tinue with the administrative and publishing activities 
of the institute and to lecture in pastoral theology in 
the Divinity School, Harvard University, during the 
coming academic year. 


H. H. Kinpes, dean, Division of Agriculture, Iowa 
State College (Ames), assumed new duties as director 
of the Agricultural Experiment Station, July 1, sue- 
ceeding R. E. Buchanan, whose retirement from ad- 
ministrative duties was reported in ScHoon anp So- 
cieTY, May 31. George F. Stewart, a member of the 
staff of the station, has been named associate director. 
Appointments to become effective, September 16, in- 
clude: professor and research professor, Edgar F. 
Vestal (botany and plant pathology); associate pro- 
fessors, Harold W. Davey (industrial economies), 
Frederick A. Smith (botany), Virgil Salera (economies 
and sociology), and Charles A. Goetz (chemistry) ; re- 
search associate professor, Samuel Aronoff (botany, 
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associate chemist, Institute for Atomie Research) ; as- 
sistant professors and assistant research professors, 
John B. Herrick (animal husbandry), Raymond R. 
Beneke Bruce 
Griffing (genetics); and assistant professors, Frank 
A. Piersol and Perry R. Hackett (music), Kenneth 
L. Wilson (economics and sociology), Elmer L. Mun- 


(economies and sociology), and J. 


ger (theoretical and applied mechanies), Norman A. 
Graebner (history and government), Albert F. Dodge 
(to assist with projects in the Agricultural Experiment 
Station and the Bureau of Plant Industry), and Neil 
Weldon (civil engineering, temporary). 


JoHN Carr Durr, assistant dean in charge of men 
and veterans co-ordinator, New York University, has 
been appointed chairman of the department of adult 
education in the School of Education and will assume 
his new duties at the beginning of the fall term. 


JoHN S. Kar.inG, associate professor of botany, 
Columbia University, has been named head of the de- 
partment of biology, Purdue University (Lafayette, 
Ind.), effective at the close of the summer session, 
August 12. 

Mitton C. Stuart, editor of Naval Propulsive 
Power, has been appointed acting head, department of 
Lehigh University (Bethle- 
hem, Pa), to sueceed Fred V. Larkin, whose retire- 


mechanical engineering, 


ment was reported in ScHoon AND Society, Febru- 
ary 28. 


MorveEcal SOutss, executive director, Yeshiva Uni- 
versity (New York 33), has been appointed professor 
of community service in the university’s new School 
of Edueation and Community Administration. 


MaAJsor FRANK A. FLOWER, former head of the Air 
ROTC, University of Denver, has new 
duties as professor of military science and tactics in 
the newly established Air ROTC at the College of St. 
Thomas (Saint Paul 1, Minn.). 
J. Duellman will assist in the program which will open 
in September. 


assumed 


Master Sergeant C. 


Tue following promotions were among the 63 re- 
cently announced by the University of Michigan: to 
professorships, Joe Lee Davis (English), Leo Gold- 
berg (astronomy), Edward Billings Ham (French), 
Lewis Burnett Kellum (geology), Cecil John McHale 
(library science), Wesley Henry Maurer (journal- 
ism), Sumner Byron Myers (mathematics), and Bur- 
ton Doan Thuma (psychology) ; to associate professor- 
ships, Enrique Anderson-Imbert and Lawrence Bay- 
ard Kiddle (Spanish), Arthur Walter Burks (philos- 
ophy), Clyde Hamilton Coombs (psychology), Gar- 
net R. Garrison (speech), Joseph Ernest Kallenbach 
and John William Lederle (political science), Alfred 
Henry Stockard, Frederick Haroid Test, and Josselyn 
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Van Tyne (zoology), Robert MeDowell Thrall (mathe- 
maties), Webb Wheeler (history), and 
Byron Orville Hughes (education); and to assistant 
professorships, Samuel James Eldersveld (political 
science), Harold Guetzkow and Edward Lewis Walker 
(psychology), Philip Sanford Jones (mathematics), 
William Raymond Leslie (history), William Charles 
Parkinson (physics), Clarence Kobes Pott (German), 
Peter Alan Somervail Smith (chemistry), Franklin 
Spanish), 


Jenjamin 


MacCown Thompson (Portuguese and 
William Charles Morse (educational psychology), 
Elizabeth A. H. Green (music education), and Wilda 


G. Chambers (nursing). 


AMONG changes in staff announced recently by the 
University of Buffalo are the following: appoint- 
ments—associate professors, Bernard P. Languasco 
(Romance languages), William H. Gauger (chem- 
istry), Thomas W. Kennelly (psychology, director of 
the new psychological clinic), and Katherine F. Thorn 
(speech, director of the speech clinic), and assistant 
professors, Mary C. Whitman (philosophy), Edward 
J. Buehler (geology), William Howard Davis (phys- 
ics), Robert D. Gordon (mathematies), Albert J. Penn 
(education), and Roger A. Leestma (geography) ; pro- 
motions—to a professorship, Annemarie M. Sauer- 
lander (German); to associate professorships, Milton 
C. Albrecht (sociology), George Goldfinger (chemis- 
try), J. Alan Pfeffer (German), B. Richard Buegelski 
(psyehology), and William T. Parry (philosophy) ; 
and to assistant professorships, William C. Seitz (art), 
John A. Mattern (chemistry), and John F. Pudvin 
(physies). 


R. Lee Martin, former principal, Maplewood ( Mo.) 
Senior High School, now on the staff of the summer 
session, the University of North Carolina, has been 
appointed associate professor of education, College 
of William and Mary (Williamsburg, Va.). 


CHARLES D. NEAL, principal, Sadorus (Ill.) High 
School, has been appointed associate professor of ed- 
ucation, Southern Illinois Normal University (Car- 
bondale). 


Scotr Emerson Woop, assistant professor of re- 
search and physical chemistry, Yale University, has 
been appointed associate professor of chemistry, IIli- 
nois Institute of Technology (Chicago 16); Robert 
Worth Frank, instructor in English, Northwestern 
University, assistant professor of English; and Sam- 
uel Straus, instructor in accounting, University of 
Toledo, lecturer in accounting. All appointments are 
effective, September 1. 

Tue following appointments were announced by the 
University of New Hampshire early in July: assistant 
professors, Howard S. Bretsch (education), James C. 
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Faulkner and Alexander P. Danoff (languages), 
David F. Long (history), and Alden L. Winn (elee. 
trical engineering) ; and instructors, Elizabeth H. Ed- 
son (home economics), Allan A. Kuusisto (govern- 
ment), William C. Marshall (music), Gerald L, 
Smith (applied farming), and Carleton P. Menge 
(education). 

INstrRUCTORS appointed recently at Dartmouth Col- 
lege (Hanover, N. H.) include: Douglas G. Dickson 
(mathematics), Edgar Everhart and Frank L. Moore, 
Jr. (physies), and Toge S. K. Johansson and Duncan 
L. MeDonald (zoology). 


By joint action of Secretary of the Army Kenneth 
C. Royall and Secretary of the Navy John L. Sullivan, 
four new members have been appointed to the War- 
Navy Committee on the U. S. Armed Forces Institute 
for a three-year term, beginning July 1: Thomas H. 
Bride, chairman, Rhode Island Unemployment Com- 
pensation Board; William H. Conley, dean, School of 
Commerce, Loyola University (Chicago); Forrest H. 
Kirkpatrick, dean of students, Bethany (W. Va.) 
College; and Bert Clair Riley, dean of extension, Uni- 
versity of Florida (Gainesville). The new members 
will sueceed Russell M. Grumman, director, Exten- 
sion Division, the University of North Carolina; John 
W. Harbeson, president, Pasadena (Calif.) City Col- 
lege; Thomas H. Quigley, head of the department of 
industrial education, Georgia School of Technology 
(Atlanta) ; and Donald J. Shank, director of student 
personnel, School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
Cornell University. 


DonaLp J. SHANK, whose retirement from the War- 
Navy Committee, USAF, is reported above, has been 
appointed vice-president and secretary, Institute of 
International Education (New York 19). While Mr. 
Shank’s appointment was not effective until July |, 
he had been giving part-time assistance to the insti- 
tute since May 1. 


Grorce D. Strayer, professor emeritus of ed- 
ueation, Teachers College, Columbia University, has 
been engaged by the House and Senate committees on 
the District of Columbia to direct a survey of the pub- 
lie schools of Washington and to report to the com- 
mittees on or about March 1, 1949. Dr. Strayer is 
assembling his staff and will conduct the survey from 
offices in the Oyster School, 29th and Calvert Streets, 
N.W. 

Rosert M. Duncan, formerly a member of the ac- 
tuarial department of the Home Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, has been appointed an officer of 
the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association of 
America to sueceeed Richard Humphreys, associate ac- 
tuary, who has been named chief actuary of the Cana- 
dian Dominion Insurance Department. 
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Joun T. Porter, instructor in industrial education, 
Santa Barbara (Calif.) College, has been appointed 
Pacifie Coast representative for the department of 
edueation, American Type Founders Sales Corpora- 
tion, Los Angeles. 


Ar the recent annual meeting of the American Col- 
lege Public Relations Association, the following were 
elected to office: Max E. Hannum, director of public 
relations, Franklin and Marshall College (Lancaster, 
Pa.), president; Veta Lee Smith, Marshall College 
(Huntington, W. Va.), vice-president of membership ; 
Parry Sorensen, University of Utah, vice-president of 
sports; Stewart Harral, University of Oklahoma, vice- 
president of regions; Howard Curtis, Brown Univer- 
sity (Providence), editor; and Francis C. Pray, Union 
College (Schenectady, N. Y.) and Bradford Ansley, 
Emory University (Ga.), directors-at-large. National 
awards were presented during the meeting as follows: 
Distinguished Service to Education Award, presented 
to an individual, Boyd M. McKeown, executive head, 
Methodist Board of Education, “for more than a 
quarter of a century of service to youth, education, 
and religion”; Distinguished Service to Education 
Award, presented to an institution, Lowell Institute 
Cooperative Broadcasting Council, Boston; the 1948 
Helms Foundation Award for outstanding achieve- 
ment in sports publicity, W. Nicholas Kerbawy, di- 
rector of public relations for the Detroit Lions; and 
the Distinguished Service to the Association Award, 
Edward D. Whittlesey, director of public relations, 
University of Denver, “for 13 years of faithful leader- 
ship, ten in regional or national offices of ACPRA.” 


HaroLtpD HARTMAN, superintendent of schools, Jesup 
(Iowa), has been elected to the superintendency of 
Black Hawk County (Iowa) to succeed the late A. E. 
Jewett who died, June 16. 


Oscar C. SHEpparRD, dean of boys, High School of 
Commerce, New York, has been appointed principal, 
YMCA Evening High School, 15 West 63d Street, 
New York 23, succeeding W. I. Pearman who has 
resigned to devote his entire time to his associate 
professorship in City College. 


Martin L. Witson, administrative assistant at 
James Monroe High School, New York has been pro- 
moted to the principalship of the Christopher Colum- 
bus High School, effective September 8. 
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Recent Deaths 

Horace JAMES Mactntire, professor of refrigera- 
tion, University of Illinois, died, July 15, at the age 
of sixty-eight years. Professor Macintire had served 
the university in the department of mechanical engi- 
neering as assistant professor of refrigeration (1920- 
21), associate professor (1921-31), and professor since 
1931. He had been on leave of absence for several 
months because of ill health and was to have been 
retired in September. 


CATHERINE R. WATKINS, a pioneer in kindergarten 
education in the United States, died, July 16, at the 
age of eighty-two years. Prior to her retirement in 
1936 Miss Watkins had served the schools of Wash- 
ington (D. C.) for forty years as a teacher and as di- 
rector of kindergartens. 

JAMES CHIDESTER EGBERT, director emeritus of uni- 
versity extension, Columbia University, died, July 17, 
at the age of eighty-nine years. Dr. Chidester had 
served the university as assistant in Greek (1885-88), 
tutor in Latin (1888-91), instructor in Latin (1891- 
95), adjunct professor (1895-1900), professor of Ro- 
man archaeology (1900-06), professor of Latin (1906- 
42), and director of extension (1910-42). He had also 
held the directorship of the summer session (1902- 
19) and of the School of Business (1916-32). 


JAMES HerpertT KELLEY, former president, Colorado 
State Normal School (now Western State College of 
Education, Gunnison), succumbed to a heart ailment, 
July 17, at the age of seventy-two years. Dr. Kelley 
had served as principal and superintendent of schools 
in Iowa (1897-1902) ; president (1902-09), Oklahoma 
Institute of Technology; executive secretary (1909- 
14), University of Illinois; president (1914-19), Colo- 
rado State Normal School; professor of education and 
director of extension (1919-21), University of Pitts- 
burgh; and executive secretary, Pennsylvania State 
Edueation Association, and editor, Pennsylvania 
School Journal (1921-39). 


Hvucu Guascow, entomologist, New York Experi- 
mental Station (Geneva), died, July 17, at the age of 
sixty-three years. Dr. Glasgow had served as assistant 
entomologist (1912-13) and instructor in entomology 
(1913-14), University of Illinois; and at the New 
York Experimental Station as associate entomologist 
(1914-28), chief of research in entomology (1928-38), 
and entomologist (since 1938). 


Societies and Meetings... 





SUMMARY OF THE CLEVELAND CONVEN- 
TION OF THE NEA 


ScHooL aNp Soctety has received from Belmont 
Farley, Office of Press and Radio Relations, NEA, the 


following summary of the recent Cleveland Convention 
of the association. 

A four-pronged drive to raise the standards of 
public-school education throughout the United States 












was made at the 80th annual meeting of the National 
Education Association, held in Cleveland, July 5-9. 

Higher standards for teachers and administrators, 
smaller class sizes, salaries adequate to attract and 
keep competent teachers, and better housing for schools 
are the goals laid down. 

The Resolutions Committee recommended a bache- 
lor’s degree as the minimum qualification for all 
teachers with an inservice educational requirement for 
additional work toward a master’s degree or its equiva- 
lent; a halt to the issuance of emergency teaching 
certificates; reciprocity between states in such matters 
as certification and retirement; and minimum salaries 
with adequate annual increments “which recognize the 
services and responsibilities of the teacher and com- 
pensate for thorough professional training, extended 
graduate study, and years of experience.” 

Mabel Studebaker, biology teacher in Strong Vin- 
cent High School, Erie (Pa.), and a former president 
of the Department of Classroom Teachers, was elected 
to the NEA presidency, succeeding Glenn E. Snow, 
head of Dixie Junior College (St. George, Utah). 

Other officers elected include: Andrew D. Holt, sec- 
retary, Tennessee Education Association, Nashville, 
first vice-president; members of the Executive Com- 
Rath M. Evans, classroom Denver 
(Colo.); H. M. Ivy, superintendent of schools, Merid- 
ian (Miss.); Eulela W. Blodgett, classroom teacher, 


mittee, teacher, 


Hanover (N. H.); and E. V. Phillips, commissioner, 
Indiana High School Atheltie Association, Indianap- 
olis; member of the Board of Trustees, Harold A. 
Allan, retiring director of the business division of the 
NEA; members of the Budget Committee, Malcolm 
Murphy, Sacramento (Calif.), and Eleanore Rowlett, 
Roanoke (Va.). 

In his keynote address, President Snow told dele- 
gates that the public must be made “to realize that the 
costs of schools are a legitimate and necessary part 
of the business of government at all levels and that to 
neglect such expenditures constitutes the most foolish 
and dangerous penny-pinching in which a democratic 
free country ean indulge.” 
James F, O’Neil, American Legion National Com- 
mander, told the assembly: “The American Legion 
stands four-square behind proposed legislation to ex- 
tend Federal financial support to schools. . . . I favor 
that Congress be reealled into session this summer to 
take up and pass legislation for Federal aid to schools. 

. The need for this is immediate and imperative.” 

Senator Wayne Morse (R., Oregon) quoted the Re- 
publican plank on education: “We favor equality of 
educational opportunity for all and the promotion of 


education and educational facilities.” Senator Morse 
told the convention: “This plank is not as specific as 


I, and probably many of you, would write it. How- 
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ever, I interpret it as an approval of the principle of 
The issue of Federal aid 
to education is not dead, and candidates for high po- 
litical office from both major political parties must be 
required to face the issue until our government keeps 


Federal aid to education. 


faith with the edueational needs of the children of 
America.” Senator Elbert D. Thomas (D., Utah) 
and Senator Morse presented some of the main issues 
facing voters in the November presidential election. 

The NEA sent telegrams to President Truman and 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey, inviting them to present 
to the nation’s teachers their views on Federal aid with- 
out Federal control to assist the states in financing 
public elementary and public secondary schools. No 
reply was received from Governor Dewey. President 
Truman wired the convention: “. . . I have consist- 
ently advocated Federal aid to education and included 
300 million dollars for this purpose in my latest bud- 
get... . It is my earnest hope that the Federal Gov- 
ernment will soon accept its proper role in this crucial 
field.” 

Statements were also received from Henry Wallace 
and Norman Thomas, presidential candidates of the 
third and fourth parties respectively, both of whom 
strongly endorsed Federal aid to education. 

Through its Committee on International Relations 
the NEA released a 240-page report on “Education for 
International Understanding in American Schools,” 
based Calling edueation for 
international understanding “an urgent and imperative 
responsibility of American schools,” the report cau- 
tioned that many such programs today tend to be 
superficial and out of date—being too largely con- 
cerned with mere deseriptions of the world and its 
peoples as they were before 1939. 


on a two-year study. 


Continued assistance in educational reconstruction 
of war-devastated countries was pledged by the NEA, 
which raised more than $274,000 among its members 
for such aid last year. 

Other major decisions made by the Representative 
Assembly included a resolution “to make the United 
States Office of Education an adequately financed in- 
dependent agency headed by a national board of edu- 
sation.” The stand of the NEA in support of Federal 
aid to education was reaffirmed. A resolution recom- 
mended that the public-school program be expanded 
to provide summer camping and recreational and 
creative activities. Teacher-merit ratings on anything 
else but a wholly objective measurement of protes- 
sional preparation and successful experience were 
disapproved. 

The association urged an active program of selective 
recruitment of teachers to attract persons of scholastic 
ability, high character, and integrity to the profession 
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of teaching. The free public school was acclaimed the 
foundation of our American system of government, 
and schools were urged to aecept the responsibility of 
educating youth in international understanding. The 
association reaffirmed its belief in adequate prepared- 
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ness for national security, and called upon the Federal 
Government to amend the income-tax law so that 
teacher-retirement income would be exempt from the 
Federal income tax up to the highest amount allowed 
on retirement income. 





_Reborts... 


HUNTER COLLEGE REPORTS 
ON ITS VETERANS! 


Rutu G. WerntTRAvB, Associate Professor of Political 
Science, and Rutu E, Sauuey, Executive Seere- 
tary to the Dean of Faculty 
Hunter College, New York City 


THE opening of a special session for veterans in 
September, 1946, caused a mild flurry on the Hunter 
College campus which, for the past seventy-seven 
years, has been devoting itself exclusively to the edu- 
cation of young women. Even during the war years 
the Bronx eampus retained its feminine character 
through its establishment as one of the largest train- 
ing centers for women naval personnel. 

After the war the pressure for higher education by 
returning veterans, particularly in the metropolitan 
region, beeame so intense that the Hunter College fac- 
ulty and administration accepted the challenge and 
agreed to ameliorate the situation during the period of 
peak veteran demand by establishing a special session 
for male veterans. This was done in spite of the in- 
creased number of women students looking toward 
college entrance. 

The curriculum of the special session was designed 
primarily to prepare the veteran for transfer to an- 
other college at the end of a two-year period when it 
was anticipated that the pressure upon the already 
established institutions would be somewhat lighter. 
From the beginning it was clear that the veterans who 
were having the most difficulty in securing college ad- 
mission were those whose prewar educational records 
were irregular in terms of standard admission require- 
ments. In many instances their high-school grades 
were lower than those required of the women students. 
On the other hand, many of these young men had had 
educational experiences during their war service and 
on discharge which in a large measure compensated 
for precollege inadequacies. Fifty-five per cent had 
had some posthigh-school education, most of it in con- 
nection with their military experience: ASTP, V-12, 
service schools, and others. Each applicant for ad- 
mission was interviewed individually and was given an 
opportunity to present his “story.” One young man 
who had had no formal secondary-school training had 


1 Helen B. Connor and Walter L. Tanzer assisted with 
the statistical computations. 


made a place for himself in the field of literature; an- 
other had barely passed in his subjects in college be- 
fore the war but “found himself” in officers’ training 
school. 


TABLE I 
War SERVICE OF VETERANS 
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Per Cent of Class .... 


In the end 507 men were admitted to the Special 
Session for Veterans at Hunter College in September, 
1946. Almost 66 per cent had seen foreign duty, 
many in areas where the fighting was the most severe 


(Table I). 


TABLE II 
RANK OF VETERANS IN ARMED FORCES 








. Per Cent 
Rank Number of Class 
CRS Sb akc cetatedticdoeceees 1 0.2 
1st lieutenant or lieutenant, j.g. .. 10 2.0 
2nd lieutenant or ensign ......... 8 1.6 
Flight officer or warrant officer ... 2 0.4 
Ist sergeant or chief petty officer . 0 0.0 
Technical sergeant or petty officer, 
ys ee 16 3.2 
Staff sergeant or petty officer, 2nd 
ee BES ne ee 68 13.4 
Sergeant or petty officer, 3rd class . 143 28.2 
Corporal or seaman, Ist class ..... 127 25.0 
Private, 1st class or seaman, 2nd 
CE 05 GNadveb ene eee eet eeee 83 16.4 
Private or apprentice seaman ..... 19 8.7 
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TABLE IIIs 
Usk OF EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS AT HUNTER COLLEGE* 


Number of Per Cent 


Type of Benet . ‘ 
ies Pen Students of Class 
PS Rar BOON 5 4ks sos swewsanwne 337 66.5 
ee errr es 26 5.1 
ne | eee 142 28.0 
Not entitled to benefitsd .......... 2 0.4 
0% 100.0 


* Male veterans admitted in September, 1946. 

a“Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944’ provides edu- 
cational benefits for veterans of World War IIL. 

b Provides special benefits for disabled veterans. 

e Includes four students receiving New York State War 
Service Scholarships for veterans and one who holds a New 
York State University Scholarship. 

d One man served less than the period required for eligibil- 
ity and one wa8 in the United States Maritime Service. 


A number of them had received major war decora- 
tions. Three out of every five had been in service for 
two years or more. The man having the longest record 
was a petty officer who had been in the Navy for six 


years. From captain to private, from lieutenant (j.g.) 


to apprentice seaman, all ranks were represented 


(Table II). 


Approximately 50 per cent of the men 


High School Class Average 


Total per cent 
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graduate work. On the other hand, since it is not 
possible to receive subsistence allowance without using 
educational benefits, many of the students who are 
residents of New York City are finding it necessary 
to draw on their benefits. 

Because of the special adjustment problems to he 
faced by students for whom the war meant an inter. 
ruption in studies, it was considered imperative to 
make a periodic analysis of their records. Such ap 
analysis is, however, limited by lack of comparable 
data. One group which can be used for comparison jg 
the class of 685 women students who were admitted 
to the Bronx buildings as entering freshmen coin. 
cident with the opening of the new veterans session.‘ 
The girls came directly from secondary schools with 
few irregularities in their admission records and with 
uniformly higher grades. Only 36 per cent of the 
men entered with high-school-class averages of 80 per 
cent or better (Table IV). 

For the most part, the women were three to four 
years younger than the entering men students. The 





IV 





Class Average 
Not Available 


90% or above 














0 : of Class 79% or below 80-89 % 
a Per Cent of Class Per Cent of Class Per Cent of Class Por Cont of Class 
Male Women Male Women Male Women Male Women Male Women 
Veterans Students Veterans Students Veterans Students Veterans Students Veterans Students 
3.64.0 2.6 3.3 0.6 ei 1.58 1.6 0.4 1.7 es re 
3.1-3.5 13.4 10.1 7.3 0.6 5.5 5.8 0.4 8.7 0.2 , 
2.6-3.0 21.9 19.0 12.8 1.8 8.3 14.3 ‘é 2.9 0.8 0.2 
2.1-2.5 23.6 24.7 15.0 6.9 7.3 15.3 0.4 2.3 1.0 ‘ 
1.6-—2.0 16.6 24.4 12.0 8.5 4.3 15.0 0.2 0.9 7 é 
1.1-1.5 5.7 6.3 3.7 2.6 1.8 3.6 oe oa 0.2 ‘ 
0.6-1.0 1.8 2.3 1.2 0.9 0.6 1.3 ar ee 0.2 
0.0-0.5 1.0 ee 1.0 x és _ os ee ° 
No index 13.4 9.9 7.5 2.8 4.9 6.4 ita 0.4 1.0 0.3 
available 











61.1 24.1 





Total 100.0 















admitted achieved at least the rating of sergeant or 
petty officer. While in the armed forces, these stu- 
dents were to be found among approximately 100 dif- 
ferent occupations as diverse as gunner’s mate and 
dental technician, electronies engineer and truck driver. 

Almost 72 per cent are taking advantage of educa- 
tional benefits offered by the Federal Government? 
under Publie laws 346 and 16 (Table III). The 
other 28 per cent have elected to defer their benefits 
until a later time. New York residents who are admit- 
ted are entitled to free tuition at any of the four 
municipal colleges. This explains why such a large 
group finds it possible to save their GI subsidies for 


2 Public Law 16, 78th Congress, 1st Session, March 24, 
1943; Public Law 346, 78th Congress, 2nd Session, June 
1944, 
3 For comparable figures, see J. Justman, SCHOOL AND 
Society, 66: 1708, September 20, 1947, pp. 209-213. 


oo 


* Students admitted to the Bronx buildings in September, 1946. 








average age for the women was 17.4 years, for the 
men 21.3 (Table V). All of the women were residents 
of New York City whereas approximately 10 per cent 
of the men came from outside the city. Of the women 
83 per cent came from public high schools in the city, 
while only 71 per cent of the men came from such 
schools. Although more men (37) than women (2) 
were married, the great majority of students were 
single. 

All students at Hunter College are expected in their 
first two years to sample the basic educational offer- 
ings of the institution. To provide for some degree 
of concentration within broad areas of learning, each 
student is expected to elect one of the four following 
groups: art and music, language, science, and social 


4 These students constituted 59 per cent of the entering 
class in September, 1946; the remainder were in attend- 
ance at the Park Avenue building. 
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TABLE V 
AGE DISTRIBUTION* 





Number Per Cent of Class 
Age in 
Year of 


Admission 





Women Veterans p.. omen 


Veterans Students 





28 (or over) 


oo 
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re 


ed 
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sot 
22 
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~ 
= 


) 
Not known 


2° 


Total number 100.0 100. 


Age range—Male veterans: 18-39 years 
Women students: 15-31 years 
Average age—Male veterans: 21.3 years 
Women students: 17.4 years 
Modal age—Male veterans: 20 years 
Women students: 17 years 





* Students admitted to the Bronx buildings in September, 
1946 
science. For the men students, language and art and 
music were combined into one group under the head- 
ing, humanities. Almost half of the men (48.7 per 
cent) elected the science group, whereas among the 
women the social-science area was the most popular 
(39.9 per cent). As was to be expected a larger pro- 
portion of women (24.3) than of men (18.7) chose 
the language-art-and-musie combinations (Table VI). 


TABLE VI 
CHOICE OF STuDY AREA* 





Veterans Women students 





Study Area 


Number Percent 


Number Percent 


48.7 
32.6 


18.7 


Science 

Social science .... 
Language 

Art and music | 


' Number of students 
electing study 
areas 


3967 100.0 


*Maie veterans and women students admitted to the 

_ Bronx buildings in September, 1946. 
} + One hundred eleven of the veterans failed to select a 
| study area in their first term, 95 of these withdrew from 
_ college before they made the election; the choices of the re- 

maining number were unrecorded at the time the study was 
| made. Four women students also failed to file choices. In 
| addition 24 were registered for the B.S. degree. 
| In spite of the fact that the high-school-class aver- 
_ ages of the veterans were for the most part lower than 
those of our normal entering class and contrary to the 
' popular opinion that the veteran population would 
show a high degree of mortality, the veterans proved 
i to be a relatively stable group and a good educational 
B risk, 
7 The United States Office of Education in 1938 re- 
' ported that 34.0 per cent of the men enrolled in 25 
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universities, both publicly and privately controlled, 
left the university during, or by the end of, the fresh- 
man year.° Before the end of the first year close to 
19 per cent of the veterans and five per cent of the 
women students had withdrawn from college (Table 
VII). By the beginning of the second year a cumula- 
tive total of 34.3 per cent of the men had been dis- 
charged, approximately the same per cent as that 
found in the prewar report. 
pare too unfavorably with the freshman mortality rate 
ot 27.8 per cent for women students, which was re- 
ported in an earlier Hunter College study.° One of 
the basic principles accepted when the Veterans Ses- 
sion was organized was that every effort would be 
to facilitate 


This figure does not com- 


transfer to other institutions as 
soon as This why 
“Transfer to another institution” in Table VII ac- 
counts for 26 per cent of the withdrawals and five per 
cent of the total enrollment, 


made 


vacancies occurred. explains 


TABLE VII 
REASONS FOR WITHDRAWAL* 





Per Cent of Per Cent of 
Enrollment Withdrawls 
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Reason 


Veterans 
Women 
Veterans 
Women 
Veterans 


Women 


Transfer to 

another institution 
Financial 
Scholastic difficulty 
Family problems 
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weer admitted to the Bronx buildings in September, 

One hundred fifty-eight members of the Veterans 
Session responded to a questionnaire which asked 
“By how many colleges were you denied admission?” 
One hundred thirty-five claimed rejection by one or 
more colleges. One irate veteran answered, “36.” 
Even if the extreme cases should be discarded, 126 
men were refused admission by from one to seven 
other institutions.’ 

Was Hunter College too liberal in its admission 
policy for veterans? The record of accomplishment 
of the veterans at the end of their first term at Hunter 
(Table VIII and 


furnishes a convincing answer 

5 *“College Student Mortality,’’ Bulletin 1937, No. 11 
(U. S. Government Printing Office, 1938), p. 19. 

6 Ruth G. Weintraub and Ruth E. Salley, Journal of 
Educational Research, Vol. XXXIX, No. 2 (October, 
1945). 

7See also: John Dale Russell, ‘‘Could They Get info 
College?’’ Higher Education, Vol. ITI, No. 12, pp. 1-5, 
February 15, 1947; and ‘‘ Many G.I. Students Lose Out,’’ 
New York Sun, May 26, 1947, p. 31, col. 6. 
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TABLE VIII 2.36. Although a certain number of the classes wer, 
Finest Geunsres Gases Desrareurion taught by the same instructors the value of the com. 
a ae parison is limited by the fact that the men and womey 
er Cent of Tota 3 ? 
Grade - students were not in the same classes during the firs 


Veterans Women Students 





































































































A 10.1 
B 31.3 
hy 19.0 
D 12.2 
F 5.7 
“Abs.” & “Inc.” 1.2 
Total 100.0 100.0 
* Limited to departments in which both veterans and 
women students were registered. 
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FIRST SEMESTER SCHOLASTIC INDEX 


GRAPH 1. First semester scholastic index veterans and 
women students compared; admissions—Bronx buildings 

September, 1946. 

Graph 1). Despite class averages which were gener- 
ally lower than those normally accepted for admission 
to Hunter College and despite the hiatus in their 
academie work, for many caused by the war alone and 
for some by prewar civilian occupation, the men did 
as well as the women students who came directly from 
high school with better academic credentials.* 

A comparison of total grades earned in departments 
which were offering courses to both men and women 
students shows that the veterans earned a higher per- 
centage of A’s and B’s than did the women students. 
The percentage of failures is identical (Table VIII). 
When all grades are included the average scholastic 
index® for the veterans is 2.42 and for the women, 

8 For comparable data, see ‘‘Stanford Today,’’ Stan- 
ford University Bulletin, Series 7, No. 145, pp. 3-6, 
February 15, 1947. 

9‘*Secholastic Index.’’ The index is determined by 
assigning relative values to grades. The maximum index 


that any student can earn is 4.0. 3.5 is considered to be 
a high index number; 2.2, an average, and 1.6, a low one. 


period. The men in increasing numbers are being 
placed in the same classes as the women students anj 
a further study will later be made by way of valida. 
tion. Graph 1 which portrays comparative scholast 
indices highlights the comparable achievements o{ 
these two groups in college. In contrast, Graph 2 
and Table IV show the disparity in their high-scho 
records. For the women the coefficient of correlation 
between the high-school-class average and first-tery 
college index is + 0.50 but for the men it is only +023 
This means that for the men the high-school-class 
averages had much less predictive worth. While the 
high-school-class average had prognostic value when 
used for a normal admission group, 7.é€., one going 
directly from high school to college, for this study, at 
least, the same could not be said for it where a con- 
siderable period of time had elapsed between hig 
school and college. There are many other factors, 
therefore, that must account for the fact that the men 
are able to do successful college work. 
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GRAPH 2. High school class average veterans 
women students compared; admissions—Bronx building: 
—September, 1946. 


Many of the staff members who teach the veterans 
at Hunter College would agree with the statemen! 
made in a recent report about veterans at Harvari 
that “the typical veteran is a rather grimly serio 
person with a definite vocational goal towards which 
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he is working as hard and as fast as he can, with a 
pressing sense of the need of making up for lost time 
and of meeting stiff competition in a tough world.’’!° 
So determined were our men students to enter college 
that they were willing to venture into a citadel of 
femininity without being daunted by the attendant 
possibilities for humorous comment. That they ac- 
cepted their status in good part is evidenced by the 
christening of their weekly paper The Hunter Mail. 

Other researchers have found little relationship 
between the number of years that the veterans have 
been away from high school and their ability to do 
collece work.1!_ This study tends to support their 
conclusion. The percentage of those who have been in 
service for two years or more and who have earned an 
index of 2.2 or better’* is approximately the same 
(66 per cent) as the corresponding figure (64 per 
cent) for those who have served less than two years. 
The seriousness of purpose of these men, their greater 
maturity, their sense of urgeney to make up for lost 
time, all have helped them make a satisfactory college 
adjustment. 

Summary.—This is an interim report of the vet- 
erans at Hunter College at the end of their first 
semester, the period of greatest adjustment for most 
college students. While it is undoubtedly true that a 
sound guidance program contributed to the veterans’ 
adjustment, the conclusions support arguments for a 
different pattern of admission requirements for those 
who have had a substantial interval between high 
school and college and make even more necessary the 
use of individualized admission procedures. They 
point to the need for further study of the/ effect of 
maturation on a student’s educational behavior. 

The study lends no encouragement to the skepties 
who look upon the “GI Bill of Rights” as a device for 
encouraging boondoggling by the returned veterans. 
Only two per cent of the veterans had to withdraw 
because of poor scholarship. Although, at the begin- 
ning, some veterans received extra help at “booster 
sessions” in such subjects as mathematies and German, 
the regular scholarship standards of the college were 
maintained. 

From the foregoing pages it will be seen that Hun- 
ter College has had little cause to regret its departure 
from orthodoxy in the matter of entrance require- 
ments for the veterans. Several hundred young men 
whose high-school records were too low to meet the 
usual college admission standards have proved them- 
selves fitted for the battle of the classroom. 


10W. J. Bender, Harvard Alumni Bulletin, Vol. 49, 
No. 11, pp. 464-467 (March 8, 1947). 

11 Norman Frederiksen, Validity of the Special Apti- 
tude Test fore Veterans. The College Board Review, 
Vol. 1, No. 2, pp. 20-23, Fall 1947. 

12 See footnote 9. 
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CHITWOOD, OLIVER PERRY. A History of Colonial Amer- 
ica. Pp. xix+874. Harper. 1948. $4.50. 


Second edition; first published in 1931. A volume in the 


Harper’s Historical Series, Guy Stanton Ford, editor. In- 
dexed. 
. 
CLARK, FRED G., AND RICHARD STANTON RimMANoczy. How 


to be Popular though Conservative. Pp. v+101. D. 
Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 250 Fourth Ave., New York 3. 
1948. $2.50. 

Illustrations by Rama Braggiotti. 


COTTRELL, LEONARD S., JR., AND SYLVIA EBERHART. 
can Opinion of World Affairs in the Atomic Age. Pp. 
xili+ 152. Princeton University Press. 1948. $2.50. 
3ased on a report prepared for the Committee on the Social 
and Economic Aspects of Atomic Energy, Social Science 
Research Council, under the chairmanship of Winfield W. 
Riefler. Foreword by Frederick Osborn, Deputy U. S. Rep 
resentative, UN Atomic Energy Commission. Appendix. 


Ameri- 


Davies, D. R. Reinhold Niebuhr: Prophet from Ameri- 
ca. Pp. xv+102. Maemillan. 1948. $2.00. 
A volume in the Modern Christian Revolutionaries Series 
edited by Donald Attwater. 


e 
DE JEAN, Louis. Junior Citizen. Pp. xx+204. Phil- 
osophical Library, 15 E, 40th St., New York. 1948. 


$3.00. 
An exposition of the needs of high-school youth. 


a 
FEDDER, RutTH. A Girl Grows Up. Drawings by 
Roberta Paflin. Pp. xv +27 McGraw-Hill. 1948. 
$2.20. 
Revised second edition; first published in 1939. Offers 


helpful information to teen-age girls. 
oO, 

GRENE, MARJORIE. Dreadful Freedom: A Critique of 
Existentialism. Pp, ix+149. The University of Chi- 
cago Press. 1948. $2.75. 

GREGG, RUSSELL T. (editor). 
School Districts.’’ 
School District Organization. 


‘*Characteristics of Good 
Proceedings of a Conference on 
Pp. 45. School of Edu- 


cation, University of Wisconsin. 1948. $1.00. 
o 
JUENGER, ERNST. The Peace. Pp. 77. Henry Regnery 


Co., 53 S. Washington St., Hinsdale, Ill. 1948. $2.00. 
Begun in 1941 and completed in 1943, this volume is the 
work of a former German nationalist who regards nation- 
alism as one of the necessary sacrifices of the war. Trans- 
lated from the German by Stuart O. Hood with an intro 
duction by Louis Clair. 


e 
KETTNER, FREDERICK. Life and Spirit. Pp. 139. The 
Biosophy Press, 1977 Broadway, New York 23. 1948. 


$3.00. 
Biosophical poems. 
a 


McINTosH, DoucLtas M. Promotions from Primary to 
Secondary Education. Pp. xiii+149. University of 
London Press. 1948. 1/-. 
Publication of the Scottish Council for Research in Eduea- 
tion, No. XXIX. 

e 


MITCHELL, ELMER D., AND BERNARD S. MASON. The 


Theory of Play. Pp. 542. A. 8S. Barnes and Co., New 
York. 1948. $4.50. 

A revised and enlarged edition; first published in 1934. 
Indexed. 
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Annual Report: Board of Education of the 
St. Louis. Pp. Board of Education. 
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” 
LAWRENCE, OLIVER PERRY CHITWOOD, 
A Short History of the American 

People. Volume II. Pp. xxi+81l. D. Van Nos- 
trand Co., Inc., New York. 1948. $4.75. 
This volume, covering the period 1866-1947, is a sequel to 
the first (1492-1865) by Dr. Owsley and Dr. Chitwood, 
first published in 1945. Indexed. 

. 

PIERCE, WELLINGTON G. Youth Comes of Age. Pp. ix. + 
100. Illustrated. MeGraw Hill. 1948. $2.60. 
Concerned with “a number of the problems of personal 
relationships that high-school boys and girls frequently 
discuss in their informal groups.” 

* 

Introduction to the 

Pp. xiv + 479. 

York 1. 1948. 


Indexed. 


VSLEY, FRANK 
AND H. C. NIXON. 


Study of 
Apple- 
$4.50. 


PITMAN B. An 
International Organization. 
ton-Century-Crofts, Ine.;y“New 
Fifth edition; revised and extended 

. 

Publications of the Department of State 3030. Pp. 56. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25. 1948 
A semiannual list cumulative from October 1, 1929 to Jan- 
uary 1, 1948 


POTTER, 


e 
Opposition to Hitler. 


RoTHFELS, HANS. The German 
} Washington St., 


Pp. 172. Henry Regnery Co., 53 S. 


Hinsdale, Ill, 1948. 


$2.50. 
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An interpretation of the importance, the potential bearing 

upon contemporary issues, and the meaning in a broader 

historical sense of German opposition to the Nazi regime 
« 

SCHAFFNER, BERTRAM. Father Land. Pp. 
Columbia University Press. 1948. $3.25. 
“A study of authoritarianism in the German family,” with 
a foreword by Margaret Mead and an introduction by David 
M. Levy. Indexed. 


xii + 203, 


Some Educational and Anthropological Aspects of Latin 
America. Latin American Series V. Pp. 85. The 
University of Texas Press. 1948. 

Papers read in a lecture series dealing with some educa- 
tional and anthropological aspects of Latin America ; spon- 
sored by the Institute of Latin American Studies of the 
University of Texas. 

* 

Wuite, Ropert W. The Abnormal Personality. 
613. Ronald Press. 1948. $5.00. 

A textbook for students who are beginning coprses in this 
Subject. ‘ 


Po. 34 


® 
WHITTAKER, SiR EpMUND. Space and Spirit. Pp. 143, 
Henry Regnery Co., 53 S. Washington St., Hinsdale, 
Til. 1948. $2.50. 
“Theories of the universe and the arguments for the exist- 
ence of God.’ The substance of Donnellan lectures de 
livered in June, 1946, in Trinity College, Dublin. Indexed, 


© 
Contemporary Schools of Psy- 
Pp. ix + 27 Ronald Press, 15 E, 26th St. 
New York 10. 1948. $3.00. 
Revised edition; first published in 1931. 


WoopworTH, RosBeErtT S. 
chology. 279. 
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